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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 1 

IT was evident almost immediately upon the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war that the conflict was one of political ideals and that its 
outcome would determine the future of widely different and irre- 
concilable conceptions of the state, of the rights of peoples and of 
international relations. Between Great Britain and Germany espec- 
ially, there were really two issues. The first as to method — law or 
necessity, the sanctity of treaties or "scraps of paper" — was relatively 
unimportant in comparison with the second which was fundamental — 
Prussianism or the rights of peoples, Mittel-Europa or a league of nations. 
Russia was at first, as she is still, an anomaly among the Allies, while 
the entrance of the United States into the war did not change but 
simply clarified the issue. Machtpolitik, happily, has met decisive 
defeat; but though the world may be made safe for democracy, Bol- 
shevism may make democracy unsafe for the individual. The en- 
thronement and enforcement of public right as the guiding principle 
between states are within the power of the Allies, but the application 
of the ideals they profess will be extraordinarily difficult ; disaster lurks 
in the conflict of rights and interests now taking place at Paris. 

Some of these broad problems of political science and the war have 
recently been dealt with by four writers. Their volumes are alike in 
that they are composed in large part of essays previously published, 
and in that the subject matter is either the same or closely related. 
But of chief interest is the attitude of mind of these four specialists, 
since obviously a better and more stable world can be secured only by 
thinking through the political problems of the war and, it may be 
added, by discarding altogether the Realpolitik which, while not prosti- 
tuted in the Prussian sense, may not be altogether absent in the peace 
settlement, just as it has not been absent from the individualistic, 
competitive processes of modern democracies. What sort of political 
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thinking, then, is represented by these volumes? Theorizing is neces- 
sary because it was a theory that made civilization totter and it is only 
by theorizing that any progress can be made. 

Professor Willoughby's argument is not unfamiliar. Since the first 
few weeks of the war we have had a stream of articles, pamphlets and 
books on Hegel, Treitschke, Bernhardi, and their teachings. The 
present indictment of the German system and the connection between 
the Prussian theory of the state and the Prussian theory of government, 
dispassionately but remorselessly established by the author, can well 
be the final word ; the menace to democracy and to freedom is con- 
clusively shown. Professor Willoughby's viewpoint, however, is largely 
that of the analytical philosopher, and his conception of the problem 
is, therefore, restricted. For, as Mr. Willoughby has elsewhere said, 
the analytical jurist envisages and studies the state ' ' simply as an in- 
strumentality for the creation and enforcement of law." Analytical 
political theory is " purely formalistic." It does not endeavor to seek 
substantive truth, but " to furnish an apparatus of thought by the 
employment of which public law thinking may be systematized and 
its various problems brought into legal harmony with one another." 
The present volume is, of course, not limited to this inquiry in con- 
nection with the German theory of the state ; but half of it is devoted 
to the Prussian theory of monarchy, Prussian constitutional principles 
and system and ministerial responsibility in Germany. Other chapters 
deal with American political ideals and German propaganda. There 
is, therefore, not much space left for a consideration of political phil- 
osophy. One wonders whether Hegel's theories can properly be dis- 
missed in half a dozen pages. " The philosophy which has made 
Germany a pariah among nations is not only political in nature but 
political in its origin and propagation," says Professor Willoughby; 
but may Hegel's political theory be separated from his metaphysics? 
And is it sufficient to treat solely the manifestations of the theory in 
the government of Germany, and its negation of international law and 
morality, without devoting some attention to the processes of thought 
by which the State God has been created and to the metaphysical 
dogmas that are relevant to politics? Is it not necessary to discuss how 
far such a theory of the state has been accepted and how far dis- 
carded by English philosophers like Green and Bosanquet, and how 
far Hegel has influenced modern social philosophers who, while soften- 
ing his conceptions, are, nevertheless, sufficiently Hegelian (although 
they may not openly avow it) to do a great deal of harm ? There is 
a well-known maxim to the effect that the wise should draw good 
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out of that which is evil ; and although Professor Willoughby's inquiry 
is restricted to governmental theory — purposely, and perhaps wisely 
so— he has, by comparing American and German constitutional ideals, 
shown the iniquitous character of the latter and what should at all 
costs be avoided. 

The Prussian theory of the state has now been completely discredited, 
but, as has been said, we are by no means certain of being completely 
freed from some of its manifestations. In Government and the War 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson gives us the fruits of his tenure for nine years of 
the Chichele professorship of military history at Oxford. A chapter 
on " England and Germany " shows great prescience in forecasting the 
war, and there are many acute observations on strategy with some ref- 
erences to military operations since August, 1914. Clausewitz, Jomini 
and Mahan are his oracles, and they are cited with few amendments 
or criticisms. But our concern is with Mr. Wilkinson's political phil- 
osophy. He discusses war as a natural and inevitable phenomenon, 
with not a word of its horrors or its possible prevention. In the past, 
nations have not attempted to secure peace but have sought for pre- 
ponderance. " The truth cannot be too often repeated, that peace 
is never the object of policy ; you cannot define peace except by refer- 
ence to war, which is a means and never an end " (page 121). Per- 
petual peace is declared to be impossible. 

We cannot think of two co-existent states in relation with one another 
without admitting that their relation involves equally the possibility of 
agreement and of disagreement ; nor can we think of necessary agreement 
between them except as imposed upon both of them by some external au- 
thority ; in other words, except as a result of the merging of their separate 
autonomies into a single sovereignty supreme over both [page 37] . 

Nor, if permanent peace were possible, would it be altogether de- 
sirable. 

The experience of the ancient world suggests that the amalgamation of all 
existing States into one, which is the only imaginable mode in which the 
conception of universal peace could be attained, would change into monot- 
ony and uniformity, the diversity and variety of life, would be accompanied 
by stagnation, and would end in fresh divisions. The conception that 
peace can exist only on the basis of law or right, and that right can be 
established only through contest, has grown unfamiliar to our countrymen 
[page 59]. 

These words from an address in 191 1 are allowed to stand un- 
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amended in 1918. Even apart from their context, the excerpts do not 
misrepresent Professor Wilkinson. His voice is almost the voice of 
those Prussian philosophers whom Professor Willoughby so incisively 
criticises. When we read that " the ultimate justification of the exist- 
ence of the State is inseparable from the call which it makes upon its 
citizens to sacrifice themselves as witnesses to the right or righteousness 
which it represents," and that without the conflict of states, " the evo- 
lution of the race could hardly proceed " (page 59), we perceive that 
although his philosophy is not so extreme as the Hegelian apotheosis, 
it affords no hope of avoiding another struggle even more horrible than 
that which has just racked the world. 

It is a relief to turn from these sentiments to Mr. Zimmern's essays. 
His chapters on " German Culture " and " The New German Empire " 
supplement Professor Willoughby — more concretely and with more 
details of the fruition of the Prussian political philosophy. There are 
many wise remarks about education, reconstruction, the labor move- 
ment and self-government in industry. Mr. Zimmern endeavors to 
make it possible for every one to agree with him. He calls himself a 
liberal, and liberalism, he says, has two fundamental articles of faith. 
" The first is that right or wrong apply to public affairs. The second 
is that Justice and Liberty are the chief political goods, and Injustice 
and Servitude the chief political evils." But the crucial thesis of his 
book is to be found in the essays dealing with national aspirations. 

Nationality he defines as a form of " corporate sentiment of peculiar 
intensity, intimacy, and dignity related to a definite home country " 
(page 52). One may find fault with the vagueness of this definition 
on the ground that it does not reveal the fact that the ties, whatever 
they may be — racial, religious, educational, linguistic, geographical — 
are so strong that subjection will not be endured. Nationality has a 
political significance which Mr. Zimmern is not only eager to criticise 
but even, in places, is prone to deny ; and the problem of nationality 
will never be solved by refusing to recognize its political implications. 
Mr. Zimmern is a disciple of Lord Acton and repeatedly quotes from 
the latter 's well-known essay on nationality in his History of Freedom 
and Other Essays, which brands the theory of nationality as "more 
absurd and more criminal than the theory of socialism." Mr. Zim- 
mern neglects to state, however, that Lord Acton, when he wrote in 
1862, had in mind the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Catholic Church. 

Mr. Zimmern does not go quite so far as Lord Acton, but he does 
object to the political recognition of nationality on the ground that it 
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would base the state not ' ' on any universal principle such as justice 
or democracy, or collective consent, or on anything moral or univer- 
sally human at all, but on something partial, arbitrary, and accidental " 
(page 47). There are fundamental objections to a purely political 
interpretation of nationality, for it, 

like religion is subjective ; Statehood is objective. Nationality is psycho- 
logical ; Statehood is political. Nationality is a condition of mind ; State- 
hood is a condition in law. Nationality is a spiritual possession ; Statehood 
is an enforceable obligation. Nationality is a way of feeling, thinking and 
living ; Statehood is a condition inseparable from all civilized ways of liv- 
ing [page 51]. 

Rightly regarded, nationality " is not a political but an educational 
conception." It has had a political importance " because wicked and 
autocratic governments have interfered with the social and traditional 
life and offended the deepest instincts of the nations concerned " (page 
7t). Mr. Zimmern apparently believes in nationality largely because 
its alternative is spiritual atrophy. 

As would be expected, the author of The Greek Commonwealth puts 
in the forefront of his ideal for a better world the conception of the 
sovereign state, — not the State God, to be sure, but, nevertheless, a state 
which " takes orders from no one above it." He opposes any inter- 
national council to provide a guarantee against war; " states are either 
sovereign or they are United or Federated ; they cannot be half and 
half." The citizen cannot serve two Caesars ; " there is no short cut 
to universal peace. War will only become obsolete after far-reaching 
changes have taken place in the mind and heart of civilized peoples. 
... It is useless to dream of making Europe a federated Common- 
wealth till the separate units of the potential Federation are themselves 
Commonwealths" (page 44). Not the principle of nationality, but 
the principle of toleration is necessary, and when the English people 
" invoke the principle of Nationality," what they really mean is " the 
principle of Democracy" (page 50). Like Lord Acton Mr. Zimmern 
believes that " the co-existence of several nations under the same state is 
a test as well as the best security of its freedom ; " and he declares that 

all forward looking men who desire better international relations and a 
better political organization of the world must set their hope, not in the 
Nation State, which is only a stage, and in the West an outworn stage, in 
the political evolution of mankind, but in a State, which, like the great 
governing religious systems of the past, like mediaeval Christendom and 
Islam, find room for all sorts and conditions of communities and nations 
[page 64]- 
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The fault to be found with Mr. Zimmern's argument, it seems to 
me , is that he fails to think his problems through. It is perfectly true 
that the path to internationalism through small states is dangerous 
and uncertain. We must distinguish between true and false national- 
ism, but the sentiment of nationality is intractable and compelling and 
cannot be removed from politics unless it is recognized. Peoples as- 
serting their national aspirations will not be satisfied with anything 
short of self-determination, and that Mr. Zimmern is unwilling to 
concede. Perhaps it is true that the best solution, ideally, would be 
to apply the principle of the commonwealth, but in urging this he 
overlooks two important facts : first, that self-determination in many 
cases would not decide in favor of the principle of the commonwealth ; 
and second, that his ideals of liberty, justice and toleration are not 
accepted so universally as to make it certain that they would be placed 
at the basis of new, federated commonwealths. While Mr. Zimmern 
does not say so, his conclusions follow from his belief that the British 
Commonwealth is a magnificently successful experiment in international 
government. In this he is, of course, correct. But he forgets that cer- 
tain portions of the British Commonwealth cherish nationalistic aspira- 
tions which, it is possible, may give rise to serious problems; that 
British success in the past is to be explained by the fact that the 
British Commonwealth has been of slow growth, which alone justifies 
hope for the continuance of that success in the future ; and that 
British colonial government, in accordance with British ideals, has 
been marked by skill, tolerance and altruism. These conditions may 
not exist in other, newly created, composite states. But, in any 
event, the principle of federation depends upon the will to cooperate, 
and that means self-determination. Unity must be desired. Nation 
states may grow into federations ; that is to be hoped. But if the 
peoples do not desire them, coercion would mean discord. Small 
states, furthermore, have distinct values although there is a measure 
of truth in Treitschke's indictment, not, however, because " weakness 
is the most reprehensible and the most contemptible" political sin, 
but because such states — Belgium is a recent and memorable example 
— afford opportunities for aggression. 

Lord Bryce's discussion of nationality recognizes this. The clouds 
were beginning to lift and a successful ending of the war was in sight 
when his book was published. Some of the essays it contains are 
already well known in the United States , written as they were to ex- 
plain the attitude of Great Britain and to secure the approval of neutral 
nations. Prussian political philosophy is examined in a paper on 
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"The War State." Bemhardi is of great assistance to Lord Bryce, 
and his reliance on the German general is frequent. There are two 
thoughtful presidential addresses to the British Academy which avoid 
any reference to current politics. The most interesting suggestion in 
these addresses is that the impersonal character of the modern state is 
responsible for its lower standard of morality. 

In the sixteenth century the monarch, if he was not personally a base crea- 
ture, had a certain sense of honour, and was amenable not only to the 
censures of the Church but to the dictates of chivalry, which, though chiv- 
alry never was quite what the romancers have painted it, had still a certain 
influence. ... Is any trace of that spirit of chivalry left in our time ? Or 
do those who now administer a state feel themselves to be like the soulless 
directors of an incorporated company, as compared with the individual 
landlord or employer of former days, who recognized a sort of quasi-feudal 
responsibility for those who tilled his lands or worked at his bidding? 
[page 123] 

The most important chapters of Lord Bryce's volume, however, are two 
not previously published : " The Principle of Nationality and Its Ap- 
plications" and "Concerning a Peace League," and in them the 
author makes his contribution to the great settlement. 

The first of these chapters suggests little that is novel. Lord Bryce 
surveys all the issues of nationality in the settlement. His purpose is 
not to emphasize his own views without detailed arguments to support 
them, and it is clear that he holds few radical or unusual opinions. 
One important warning is given : The world needs to be on its 
guard against nationalities which have secured " a good press " and 
have journals, books, articles and organizations advocating their par- 
ticular claims. The Peace Congress should not assume " responsibility 
for framing constitutions and erecting governments in States which the 
treaty of peace will call into existence," and when no arrangements 
can be made satisfactory to all the nationalities concerned, local self- 
government may be an effective solution. The fear is not fanciful that 
the task of the Peace Conference in redrawing the map of Europe on 
the basis of nationality and self-determination will prove so difficult 
that the conference may resort to short cuts and leave important 
claims unadjudicated. Every such injustice, every unsettled problem, 
may be the parent of a future war. Lord Bryce expects much from 
American influence " because the great republic of the West will stand 
impartial between the jarring interests which have hitherto affected the 
Governments of the European Powers in their dealing with the Near 
East, and because she has no selfish interests of her own to serve " 
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(page 173). This will give the present Peace Congress an advantage 
over those which have preceded it. 

A fitting conclusion to Lord Bryce's able and sane little volume — as 
to the three other books which have been considered — is found in 
his chapter on the " League of Nations." Peace has been the ideal for 
centuries, and three methods of securing it are suggested. One is " the 
Christian method in a new dress," the restraint of national patriotism 
and national selfishness and the recognition of an allegiance to human- 
ity. This is Mr. Zimmem's liberalism and an enlargement of his 
principle of toleration. But its record affords no hope even for the 
most ardent optimists. Scant consideration is given to the " fan- 
tastic visions " of anarchists who would destroy war by destroying the 
state. The only practicable method is " that suggested by a consider- 
ation of the steps whereby law and order have been established within 
every civilized community." Three steps in advance are necessary : 
" (1) A body of rules constituting a law governing the relations of 
States; (2) impartial tribunals to decide controversies between States 
according to that law, and (3) a supra-national power to compel obedi- 
ence to the judgment of those tribunals." There would thus "be a 
security against violence done by one nation to another resembling 
that which now exists within each State against violence done by one 
citizen to another." 

Lord Bryce works these proposals out in some detail. His juristic 
mind is illumined by vast historical learning and his argument is sane 
and convincing, with full recognition of many difficulties. " If we do 
not try to make an end of war, war will make an end of us," he says. 
" With goodwill, with an unselfish devotion to the highest and most 
permanent interests of humanity, nothing is impossible," and now is 
the time to make the attempt, for never before have the reason and 
conscience of mankind been so thoroughly aroused. Failure cannot 
be worse than a continuance of international anarchy. Lord Bryce 
concludes his book with these fine words : 

If we let slip this opportunity for the provision of machinery by which the 
risk of future wars may be averted or reduced, another such opportunity 
may never present itself. If things are not made better after this war, the 
prospect will be darker than ever. Darker because the condition of the 
world will have grown so much worse that the recurrence of like calamities 
will have been recognized as a thing to be expected and the causes of those 
calamities as beyond all human cure. Rather let us strive that all the 
suffering this war has brought, all the sacrifices of heroic lives it has wit- 
nessed, shall not have been in vain. 

Lindsay Rogers. 
University of Virginia. 



